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Neither This, Nor That: The Apophatic Allegory of 
David Lindsay’s A Voyage to Arcturus 


I have loved, and got, and told, 
But should I love, get, tell, till I were old, 
I should not find that hidden mystery; 
Oh, ‘tis imposture all. 
Donne 


Among its mixed and anomalous kin — Scottish fantasy novels such as James 
Hogg’s Confessions (1824), George MacDonald’s Lilith (1895), and Alasdair 
Gray’s Lanark (1981) — David Lindsay’s A Voyage to Arcturus (1920) looms as 
a sort of Golem: macrocosmic, telluric, and fraught with duality.’ Its scale is 
Promethean; its import audacious and insurgent, the bearer of a mixed blessing. 
While Lindsay’s novel vividly embodies many of the distinctive elements Colin 
Manlove attributes to Scottish fantasy novels — an emphasis on stark contrasts, 
an unflinching savagery, the stripping away of illusion, a Calvinistic strain 
boarding on Manechianism’ — nonetheless, an archetypal quality pervades 
Arcturus engendering feelings of both universality and psychic estrangement, 
a tension which may, in part, account for the persistent interest in the novel, 
yet its seeming inability to reach a wider audience. Employed as a bank clerk 
in London until the age of forty and unable to establish himself as a profes- 
sional writer thereafter, Lindsay’s life was itself fraught with tension: an extraor- 
dinary interior life at odds with a rather ordinary exterior existence. Arcturus, 
as we shall see, explores a like disjunction between the outward ‘vehicle’ (that 
is to say, the concrete allegorical image) and its elusive ‘tenor’ (the implied, 
but ultimately transcendent, meaning of that image), extending and elevating 
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this antinomy to a life or death struggle: a figuratively-depicted struggle to 
break through the subtlest veils of figural illusion, and in so doing glimpse a 
reality which, by its very nature, defies all figuration. To better understand 
these apparent cross-purposes, it is necessary first to consider in what sense 
Arcturus is ‘allegorical’. 

;Lindsay has frequently been compared to William Blake in terms of the 
titanic, revelatory nature of his mythological metaphysics, and one can under- 
stand the (often Romantically-motivated) insistence by admirers that the work 
is,'to quote one early reviewer, ‘not allegory but vision’.’ Others draw a less 
emphatic line between allegory and Arcturus, yet draw it in roughly the same 
location. Colin Wilson argues that the work is ‘a sort of Pilgrim’s Progress — 
except, I must emphasize, that it is not an allegory but a story with deeper 
meanings’.* One can sense a bit of Romantic bias here, for certainly one 
possible, if imprecise, definition of allegory might be ‘a story with deeper 
meanings’. J. B. Pick wavers somewhat as well, asserting on the one hand that 
‘the meaning is not hidden but most clearly expressed’, while also maintaining 
that it is not allegory but a ‘vision to be seen’; for, he continues, ‘if one tries 
to|view it as a field for intellectual analysis, as a puzzle requiring abstract clar- 
ification [. . .] the levels on which any explanation must be made are hope- 
lessly mixed, so that the incidents cannot be interpreted consistently in a 
necessary and coherent order’.’ Elsewhere Pick states flatly, ‘it is nothing so 
crude as an allegory’.® 
|Roger Lancelyn Green, while maintaining that Tormance is a symbolically 
charged ‘world of the spirit’, nonetheless holds that it is not 


| 

ian allegory in the sense that Pilgrim’ Progress is, for its haunting, terrifying quality 
lies in the fact that the meaning seems clear somewhere in the subconscious 
'mind, but eludes the conscious with the numbing horror which we sometimes 
experience in seeking to recapture a dream which lingers somewhere in our 
being — vividly real but frighteningly incomprehensible.’ 


Brian Aldiss similarly contends that ‘read as allegory, these adventures defy 
interpretation; they have to be accepted as vision’.’ 

Though Lindsay himself left few speculations on such matters, he does put 
into the mouth of the artist, Peter Coping — one of the central characters in 
Devil’s Tor (1932) — the familiar Romantic distinction between symbol and alle- 
gory: ‘A symbol is a mystic sign of the Creator. An allegory is a wall decoration 
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with a label attached.’ ‘Symbolism in a nutshell’, continues Coping, is to paint 
‘the whole universe — by one stroke’. For his own work Coping will not “furnish 
a separate clue [. . .] it has to speak for itself — represent as well as present’? 
In Lindsay’s unfinished novel The Witch, the hero, Ragnar Felix, a tormented 
and neglected author much like Lindsay himself, describes the ‘true book’ in 
highly mystical (as opposed to merely didactic) terms, as one that can ‘perma- 
nently expand and ennoble the spirit of man’ by means of ‘the repeated 
sounding within the soul of a sudden note, like sharp music’.’° 

In contrast to those critics (and probably Lindsay himself) who would 
underscore the elusive, ‘symbolic’ nature of Arcturus, one of Lindsay’s closest 
friends, E. H. Visiak, states emphatically: “The story is an allegory, the char- 
acters are mere abstractions and types [. . .] it is a stupendous ontological fable; 
a metaphysical Pél/grim’s Progress’"' Bernard Sellin, author of the only existing 
biography of Lindsay, similarly remarks: 


Lindsay is very familiar with John Bunyan’s The Pilgrim's Progress. Pethaps he was 
inspired by it. Parallels are not lacking between Bunyan’s hero, Christian, and 
Maskull. The straight and narrow path of the Gospel certainly exists in Lindsay, 
too. In order to attain it, Lindsay invents a route strewn with pitfalls, and as 
difficult as Christian’s, consisting of marshes, pain, danger, peril, nakedness, 
dragons, darkness and death. Only the sword and the lions are missing from 
the dangers that confronted Bunyan’s pilgrim. Dreamsinter is the Narrator from 
Bunyan’s book, looming up at the right moment to guide the wandering pilgrim. 
Like Christian before him, Maskull discovers the skeletons of other travellers 
who had died before achieving the object of their quest." 


The reasons, however, for this diversity, equivocation, even downright 
bewilderment regarding the allegorical constituents of A Voyage to Arcturus can 
be traced to a cause far more substantial than a lingering post-Romantic 
ambivalence toward allegory; in fact, to certain connotative aspects of Arcturus 
itself. That Lindsay’s novel does possess a strong, even predominant, allegorical 
dimension there can be little doubt. Nearly all the generic conventions associated 
with quest allegory are there: The pilgrim in search of ontologic knowledge 
in an other-worldly fantasy land encountering a string of characters, experi- 
ences, and landscapes all of which are directly reflective of ideologic mental 
states. There is the omniscient guide, Krag, who sets Maskull on his quest, 
and who serves (in retrospect) as an unambiguous marker for truth; though, 
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in la brilliant stroke of inversion, Lindsay arranges for his pilgrim (and the 
reader) to doubt initially, and throughout most of the journey, Krag’s loyal- 
ties and intentions. In a sense Lindsay manages to have it both ways: the 
pilgrim is forced to rely upon his own variable resources, thus creating a great 
deal of trepidation and suspense, yet in the end Maskull receives an objective, 
unambiguous ‘reading’ of his quest and his relative place in the cosmic battle. 
Other allegorical devices include the recurrent suggestion that Maskull’s expe- 
riences are part of a dream." At the close of his adventures Maskull discovers 
that the mysterious drum beats are caused by Krag hammering against his 
heart, implying that his experiences are a sort of psychomachia (A p.239). Along 
these same lines Lindsay employs the allegorical device of the ‘split self’, as 
in ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress where Christian and Faithful essentially constitute one 
psyche. In Lindsay’s work, this Everyman composite consists of Maskull and 
Nightspore, and possibly Krag as well. When Maskull first experiences Torman- 
cian gravity in the Scottish observatory tower at Starkness, he feels as though 
he|is bearing ‘not one Maskull, but three’ (37). 

‘Moreover, the many physical metamorphoses Maskull undergoes often 
function allegorically to indicate changes in ideology, as when his ‘magn’ (a 
tentacle sprouting from his chest) is transformed from the weak organ of 
communal affection appropriate to the tranquil utopia of Poolingdred into a 
powerful, grasping third arm in preparation for his journey through the ruth- 
less Ifdawn Marest. At the same juncture Maskull evolves a third eye, or ‘sorb’, 
which serves his will (in Schopenhauer’s sense) and allows him to see every- 
thing ‘as an object of important or non-importance to his own needs’ (4 
P-77): The sickly Crystalman grin that transforms the faces of the dead also 
sefves as a consistent signifier of allegiance, though this physiognomic masking 
is really a type of unmasking that makes plain the wearer’s bondage to various 
forms of narcissistic delusion. And, of course, many (though by no means 
all) of the names in Arcturus serve as allegoric signposts: Panawe, a nature 
mystic; the ascetic region of Sant, a Hindu term for a holy man; Maskull, the 
‘mask’ enclosing the shadow-seed which emerges as Nightspore; as well as 
Tormance (torment/romance), Alppain (all-pain), Lusion Plain (illusion, or 
delusion, where Maskull receives a false vision of Surtur/Muspel), and Matter- 
play (where the forms of living matter are randomly brought into existence). 
Given such clear signals, why then the continued reluctance to consider 
"Arcturus an allegory? Part of the reason was suggested by Kingsley Amis in 
his review of the book when reissued in 1963: 
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It is in intention, perhaps, a religious allegory, but, to be intelligible and satisfactory, 
such writing does well to rest upon some great public myth — in our literature, 
upon Christianity. Without such underpinning it will fall, as here, into whimsy, 
into mere dream." 


While Amis may be accurate with regards to common expectations, this need 
not always be the case regarding the allegories themselves. The correspon- 
dences in Animal Farm are intelligible though not founded upon Christianity, 
as are those in Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound, Hesse’s Siddhartha, and Plato’s alle- 
gory of the cave. A skilful allegorist can overcome the difficulty of ideologic 
marginality by paying more careful attention to the auto-exegetical, self- 
interpreting, components of their allegory, which Lindsay does fairly well. 
Admittedly, however, the ideas which inform Lindsay’s allegory are neither 
commonplace nor simple. A critique of Christian culture underlies much of 
A Voyage to Arcturus (though the attack is seldom explicit, nor exclusively 
limited thus). Yet one can also point to a host of non-Christian philosophies 
and philosophers with which, and whom, Lindsay shows varying degrees of 
affinity: Neo-Platonism, Stoicism, Gnosticism, Manicheanism, Jainism, Sankhyah 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Plotinus, Darwin, Nietzsche, Schopenhauer.'’ And not 
only does Lindsay’s noetic province lie off the beaten path, ultimately he so 
combines, transmutes, and supplements these ideologies that the end result 
defies easy, consistent identification with any existing system. As Krag informs 
Maskull at the commencement of his journey (in a remark obviously intended 
for the reader): ‘Your memory will be your worst friend’ (A, p.43). In the face 
of such bewildering foreignness one can sympathise with an early reviewer 
who wrote, ‘there may be an intention of allegory in what appears to be simply 
a riot of morbid fancy; but we doubt whether many readers will be inclined 
to pursue the possible meaning over a quagmire and through a noisome fog’."® 

Certainly, then, a degree of ideological uniqueness or unfamiliarity accounts, 
in part, for the varying and ambivalent stances regarding Arcturus’ ‘allegori- 
calness’. In Western culture religious allegory has almost invariably meant 
Christianised allegory of some sort, or at least a general affirmation of basic 
humanistic values. Added to this unfamiliarity is the deliberate obscurity 
Lindsay creates for a good portion of the book, revealing his positions so 
gradually the reader must to some extent live through the dialectic, acknowledging 
his or her own delusions along with Maskull..7 And far from a shadowy or 
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abstract backdrop, the various philosophical conflicts are played out on a stage 
of staggering vividness. The sensory and emotional pitch of Arcturus is so 
high, and we are rushed along at such a dizzying pace, one might easily lose 
sight of the fact that Maskull’s real adventures are predominantly psychological. 
Similarly, in spite of their almost daemonic ideological obsessiveness, the distilled 
intensity of Lindsay’s characters evokes such an emphatic sensory response 
we are understandably reluctant to concede that what is at stake are ‘mere 
ideas’, 

Yet there is something more still — something beyond conceptual unfamiliarity, 
deferred explication, or imaginative vividness, something integral to Lindsay’s 
argument itself — which accounts more fundamentally and inclusively for the 
ongoing reluctance to read Arcturus in allegorical terms. This principal impetus 
lies, not in any divergence from the conventions of allegory as a genre, but 
in the conceptual foundation upon which the narrative itself is built. While 
the vehicle of Lindsay’s allegory is grounded in a sensory immediacy that rivals 
many a mimetic author, its philosophic tenor soars toward a radically 
transcendent height, particularly his notion of ‘Muspel’ (the Norse term he 
employs for the highest reality or state of being). The result of this 
trans-symbolic aspiration, as we shall see, is a profound absence, a ‘negativity’ 
(to use the term in its older theological sense), at the very centre of Lindsay’s 
allegorical cosmographia; and it is this inexpressibility, this apophasis, that repeatedly 
threatens to undermine — while not quite actually managing to do so — the 
work’s otherwise solid allegorical basis. 


I 


The various points of view that are rejected over the course of Maskull’s quest 
are all made relatively clear. Falling within the domain of ordinary experience, 
these can be more or less unambiguously allegorised. The main thrust of 
Lindsay’s work is an ascetic argument based upon a radical dualism between 
matter and spirit. From this vantage point, the bulk of Maskull’s Tormancian 
journey — the successive rejection of an assortment of half-truths — is quite 
intelligible. The many modes of life Maskull encounters are all measured by 
a set of fairly simple standards: in so far as they reinforce asceticism, pain, 
discontent, loss of self, and separation from the phenomenal world they are 
reliable. In so far as they reinforce pleasure, egotism, and craving for existence 
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they are unreliable and potentially insidious. In terms of the nature of allegorical 
expression, however, this anti-material dualism leads Lindsay quite naturally 
into an apophatic stance regarding any essentialist metaphysical reality. 

‘Pleasure’, as Lindsay understood it, is not restricted to blatant self- 
gratifications like lust, greed, or power — the common fair of sins against 
which the allegorical pilgrim must typically do battle. The most startling and 
unexpected aspect of Arcturus occurs when the highest ideals of Western 
culture and religion — love, beauty, morality, devotion, self-sacrifice, nature 
mysticism, the sanctity of life — are all seen as disguised forms of pleasure- 
seeking and egotism: half-truths at best, and as such the subtlest and strongest 
of Crystalman’s (Lindsay’s version of the demonic) deceptions. Each of these 
‘higher’ beguilements can be beneficial in so far as they lead us, partially and 
momentarily, out of the self’s ‘false private world’ (4, p.146). But, as Maskull 
comes to realise, these still-flawed renunciations of self are only ‘the first 
stage of the journey’ (A, p.146), and precisely because even the most ardent 
seekers mistake them for the endpoint, they deceive most powerfully. Such 
pseudo self-denials, we learn, have as their disguised source egotistic, self- 
perpetuating, and addictive roots running as deep, or deeper, than those of 
overt selfishness.’* It is into one form or another of this trap that Joiwind, 
Panawe, the men of Sant, Gleameil, Earthrid, Leehallfae, Sullenbode, and 
Corpang fall. 

Thus, in Lindsay’s cosmographia, the so-called loving ‘god’ who demands 
our obedience, devotion, self-sacrifice, worship, and so forth, and who holds 
out the promise of paradise and eternal life, is really a kind of devil in disguise, 
deflecting and perverting our authentic desires (originating from our longing 
to reach Muspel) to corrupt, ego-nurturing ends. In a sense one could say that 
Lindsay comes close to constructing a world that defies George MacDonald’s 
contention that the same moral laws must hold for both the real and fantasy 
worlds.'? For Lindsay, of course, the same rules do apply; it is just that the rea/ 
moral rules are utterly alien and opposed to commonly accepted moralities. 
At one point Maskull reflects that he is on a planet where ‘the very laws of 
morality may be different’ (4, p.83). Actually the ethics which guide the inhab- 
itants of Tormance are the same as those on earth (though in most cases, as 
for example, in Ifdawn or Lichstorm, more starkly revealed), but during the 
course of Maskull’s adventures they are all, even the traditionally ‘good’ ones, 
shockingly and mercilessly rejected as specious; in fact as harbouring the very 
essence of evil’s entangling power. 
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| Lindsay begins his assault on traditional notions of a Platonic or Christian 

‘good’ the moment Maskull awakes on Tormance. Maskull’s quest does not 
end in ‘paradise,’ as do the quests of most pilgrims, it begins there. Lindsay’s 
work, in a sense, picks up where Bunyan’s leaves off. After one has reached 
that ‘sweet golden clime/ where the traveller’s journey is done’ (as Blake put 
it), is that allP Or does something lie beyond? Is this the path’s terminal point, 
or merely another Vanity Fair along the way? Joiwind, the first Tormancean 
Maskull meets, is described as a ‘blessed spirit [. . . of] angelic purity’ who 
feels no self-conscious shame, her soul ‘the home of love, warmth, kindness, 
tenderness, and intimacy’ (A, p.45). Her first act is to self-sacrificially share 
Maskull’s pain through the giving of her blood. Poolingdred and the beautiful 
lands immediately around it are an actualised utopia, the benign inhabitants 
living off water, the animals in complete accord. All life is held to be sacred, 
and the only struggles are ‘duels of kindness’ (47). It has been said that Lindsay 
particularly satirises Christianity in the episodes set in Sant and Threal. In actu- 
ality Lindsay’s work begins its critique of Christian and, by extension, human- 
istic ideals from the start. The critique is subtle and cumulative, however, for 
Lindsay wishes to implicate his readers in the collective deception. Paradise 
lost and regained is, arguably, the dominant trope of Western culture, in both 
the traditional Christian sense and the Renaissance/Enlightenment notion of 
utopian progress. Religious and philosophic conceptions of a perfect world, 
such as Maskull finds in Poolingdred, implicitly or explicitly underlie most 
idealist critiques of society and human nature, especially allegorical ones. The 
anti-utopian bad is rejected in favour of a utopian good — a good grounded 
in recognisable forms of physiological, psychological, and political accord. This 
well-established touchstone, however, is problematised by Lindsay from the 
start, unsettling the reader’s long-established allegorical expectations and more 
importantly creating an absence that, if the quest is to be predominantly ‘conclu- 
sive’, will need in some sense to be filled. 

Looking briefly at the overall structure of Arcturus, we see that Lindsay 

covers similar ideological ground twice (perhaps reflecting the dual nature of 

Tormance which is ruled by two stars), the second time in reverse order from 

the first. As a result, near the end of his quest Maskull encounters a second 

paradise, the Romantic ‘lake district? (A, p.229) of Barey, where the ‘over- 
tested’ may at last find relief from their sorrows and rewards for their suffering, 

This last Elysian ‘sense-symphony’ (4, p.57) Maskull és prepared to reject, 

though i it has taken a long and harsh rite of passage to wean him, even a little, 
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from his utopian longings. On the path between these two paradises Maskull 
travels first to Ifdawn where, in the words of Schopenhauer, every grade of 
the objectification of will fights for the matter, the space, and the time of the 
others’.*° In the second mirrored portion of the quest he travels to the simi- 
larly rugged and mountainous world of Lichstorm where the emphasis is more 
particularly on the subtle, passionate struggle between the sexes. In the first 
portion, the ascetic world of Sant — where pain is valued and pleasure despised, 
and where Maskull (and the reader) are given the first real principles for iden- 
tifying falsehood — is paralleled by the underground land of Threal in the 
second half: similarly religion-centered, ascetic, and yet led astray by devotional 
vanity. In between the lands of Poolingdred, Ifdawn and Sant on the one 
hand, and their counterparts Threal, Lichstorm and Barey on the other, lies 
Matterplay, the originary source of self-willed beings — sparks of Muspel which 
have become imprisoned in matter. 

The goal, then, toward which most allegorical pilgrims are directed is just 
such a place as Maskull reaches when he awakes on Tormance. Joiwind, the 
angelic genius loci of Poolingdred, does not die in the course of the novel so 
no Crystalman grin disfigures her face (ie. marks her clearly as one of the 
deceived). A small, nagging doubt is raised when it is suggested that her 
‘absorbed’ brother, Digrung, if actually dead, would wear the tell-tale grin. But 
on the whole Lindsay intends that we, like Maskull cling to Jotwind and her 
false paradise to the last: until, disgusted with life itself, Maskull reaches the 
second pseudo-utopia, Barey, and rejects both together. Oceaxe intuits Maskull’s 
nature better than she knows when she inquires, “Do you always walk through 
the world with your head over your shoulder?’ (4, p.78). 

Ultimately, of course, religious philosophy — West, East, and Middle — has 
contended that ‘heaven’ is not heaven simply because it is a sensory paradise 
like Poolingdred. Heaven is the presumed reunion place of Creator and created. 
Even so, paradise has archetypically (if perhaps inadequately) been pictured 
as utopian in a physical, aesthetic, and moral sense: a land of beauty, harmony, 
cooperation, love, freedom from violence, etc. And it is on attaining or creating 
such an abode that humankind, broadly speaking, has set its heart. A part of 
Lindsay’s disgust with such places is the inherent, static boredom they suggest. 
Just as Voltaire’s Candide rejects Eldorado, Johnson’s Rasselas flees from 
Abyssinia, and Yeats’ Oisin becomes restless on the ‘Islands of Dancing and 
Content’, finally rejecting a non-heroic heaven in favour of a tragic hell, so 
Lindsay repudiates such utopias in part because, as Schopenhauer expressed 
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it, ‘after man had transferred all pain and torments to hell, there then remained 
nothing [left]over for heaven but ennui’.*" After observing the idyllic life of 
Poolingdred, Maskull reflects: ‘life is so self-sufficient here that there is no 
need for anyone to get anywhere . . .What I don’t quite understand is how 
you manage to pass your days without ennui’ (4, p.56). Likewise, an essential 
aspect of Lindsay’s critique of the present-day world is that it may be moving 
toward such a stasis: 


[With all those people [on earth], confusion would result but for orderly laws, 
and therefore the laws are of iron. As adventure would be impossible without 
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encroaching on these laws, there is no longer any spirit of adventure amongst 
the Earthmen. Everything is safe, vulgar, and completed. 
(A, p.218) 


Yet it is not simply that Lindsay rejects the paradises of Poolingdred or 
Barey because they ate too childishly immature (like Blake’s Beulah, or the 
Iland of Cockaigne). He rejects them because they are paradises, because, 
masquerading as the highest and purist nobility, they — whether Atlantis, Chris- 
tianopolis, New Jerusalem, or the Land of the Lotophagi — are the incarna- 
tional epitome of human weakness: our wish to elude the glorious, heroic 
severity of unmediated Life for a sybaritic and/or sanctified stasis. They embody, 
in other words, humankind’s desire to perpetuate its present state of existence 
(a ‘sacred attitude toward life’ [4, p.68]) minus what were for Lindsay its only 
ennobling virtues: heroic torment and pain. While the suffering of self-denial 
thay be required to enter the biblical New Jerusalem, such suffering is only a 
temporary expedient to a self-exalted and self-perpetuating end. Lindsay was 
so repelled by this seeming hypocrisy that he formulated a theory of heaven 
where exalted suffering is the primary component. In The Witch he writes of 
‘a tragic heaven’ and the ‘pain of heaven’ (W, pp.275, 361). In his unpublished 
‘Philosophical Notes’ he argues: ‘So long as men suffer there is still room for 
sublimity’.*? Hints to this effect are scattered throughout Arcturus as well, but 
ultimately the exact nature of Lindsay’s ‘paradise’ eludes the domain of the 
expressible. 

Negative theologians like Plotinus have long warned that ‘the One is in truth 
beyond all statement’.> The Hindus speak of ‘That before which all names 
recoil’, Muslims, likewise, proclaim, AWahu akbar, God is greater .. ” and leave 
it at that so as to discourage the setting up of misleading correspondences. 
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History has shown, of course, that such philosophical orientations will have 
a profound bearing on art, especially allegorical art. Western religious allegory 
has typically postulated some level of correspondence between material and 
immaterial, between concrete symbol and abstract entity or idea. Thus, when 
it comes to the pictorial arts, God (in spite of the negative theologians) is 
typically portrayed with humanlike attributes; paradise is pictured as a 
perfected version of this world, a realm of unmarred beauty, love, life, and 
contentment. Religious art, especially when allegorical, must implicitly assume 
no radical disunion between the experiences of this world and the next. 
Pseudo-Dionysius in The Divine Names and the Mystical Theology cautioned 
against the iconographical hazards inherent in holding that God or His 
abode were ‘picturable’.* But as E.H. Gombrich comments: 


Whatever the warnings of the Areopagite, no man of ordinary devotion would 
surely doubt that the heavenly realms of the intelligible world were of surpassing 
beauty. Wherever the Divine had revealed itself in vision, whether to the prophets, 
to Saints or to poets such as Dante, beauty and radiance was of the essence of 
the experience.” 


As a Christian allegorical artist, Dante, in a sense, really had no choice. His 
mystical rose is, of course, only a stand-in for “The Real.’ But the ideas of 
beauty, symmetry, harmony, delight, and so forth ‘signify’, and we get at least 
some sense of what existence in divine sphere might be ‘like’. 

In Lindsay’s case, the subjective experience of mystical longing — manifest 
to Maskull in the drumbeats and flashes of Muspel-light — is functionally 
similar to Dante’s; yet Lindsay rejects not only the Christian version of the 
source and fulfilment of such desires, but amy conceivable explanation as to 
what, or where, such desires should lead. The idea expressed by Hugh Drapier 
in Devil's Tor — that this life is a ‘faint imperfect copy of heaven, the proof 
being that, though it might call it could never satisfy’, producing only ‘states 
of disturbance, sullenness, infinite longing’ (DT, pp.G7—8) — is the basis on 
which most religious allegories proceed. Lindsay, however, was never really 
comfortable with this notion, least of all in Arcturus. And even Drapier’s account 
is more suggestive of an alien force pushing its way into the matter in spite of, 
or in defiance of, physical barriers than a cooperative tropological utilisation 
of nature as God’s ‘second book’. At one point Jotwind remarks that the 
universe is ‘from top to bottom, a conjurer’s cave’ (4, p.54). This immediately 
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puts one in mind of Plato, and indeed later in the book Maskull expresses his 
belief that ‘side by side with [this world] another world exists, and that other 
world is the true one’ (A, p.145). We are on seemingly familiar ground here, 
but already there is a hint of a parallelism without intersection. Maskull confirms 
this when he goes on to say that this world is ‘false and deceitful, to the very 
core’, and finally that Surtur (the closest equivalent to God in Lindsay’s 
philosophy) has ‘no connection with reality’ (145). Thus Lindsay pushes to the 
extreme Augustine’s regio dissimilitudinis®’ which is this fallen, alienated world. 
Matter, according to Lindsay, succeeds only in somehow trapping the numi- 
nous; it is not conterminous with it. In the Symposium Plato could speak of 
matter polluting and obscuring ideal beauty; but, nonetheless, archetypal beauty 
was’ mirrored in typical beauty. The type was not utterly disassociated from 
the Archetype, and the ascent to Absolute Beauty was contiguous: a stairway, 
not a leap across an apparently unbridgeable chasm. 


Ill 


In a religious allegory such as Lindsay’s, this lack of a clearly defined, signifiable 
absolute (be it a moral standard, utopian ideal, or divine entity) in compar- 
ison with which other, apparent and contending, absolutes are shown to be 
false doesnot merely make Lindsay’s work difficult at times to follow; it 
Becomes a powerful void pulling at the threads of the allegory itself, threatening 
Gf not exactly managing) to unravel it. Throughout Arcturus the utter strangeness 
and unknowableness of Muspel is repeatedly stressed. The ascetic prophet 
Slofork remarks: 


This is Shaping’s world. He that is a good child here, knows pleasure, pain, and 
love, and gets his rewards. But there’s another world . . . not Shaping’s . . . and 
there all this is unknown, and another order of things reigns. That world we 
call Nothing . . . but it is not Nothing, but Something. 


M3 (A, p.67) 


It is indeed ‘Something’ but something so foreign, so inconceivable by means 


of symbolic representation, that while one can have an intuitive sense that it 
exists, it is more accurate to stress its ‘nothingness, its negativity, than to try 
to articulate or allegorise its essence or ‘suchness’ (in the Chan Buddhist sense). 
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Polecrab comments, ‘this life seems to me all wrong. So maybe life of any 
kind is wrong, and Surtur’s world is not life at all, but something else’ 
(A, p.145). Maskull, toward the end of his journey, agrees: ‘Crystalman is life, 
but Surtur is other than life’ (A, p.193). Regarding the indivisibility of Muspel, 
Maskull/Nightspore intuits that ‘it was not below individuality, but above it. 
It was not the One, or the Many, but something else far beyond either’ (4, 
p-246). In his ‘Philosophical Notebooks’ Lindsay reiterates this gulf, contending: 


One must regard the world not merely as a home of illusions, but as being 
rotten with illusion from top to bottom. [. . .] The most sacred and holy things 
ought not to be taken for granted, for if examined attentively, they will be found 
as hollow and empty as the rest. [. . .] Behind this sham world lies the real, 
tremendous and awful Muspel-world, which knows neither will, nor Unity, nor 
Individuals: that is to say, an inconceivable world.”7 


The closest parallels to Lindsay’s worldview are perhaps to be found in 
South and East Asian philosophies (some of which Lindsay read first hand, 
but also absorbed indirectly through Schopenhauer). Specifically one can 
point to the Hindu doctrine of maya or the illusory nature of the world, as 
well as to the Mahayana Buddhist doctrine of shunyata (emptiness) as expounded 
by Nagarjuna. E.H. Visiak drew a parallel between Arcturus and Buddhist 
ineffability, writing, ‘I suppose, [Muspel] would correspond to the Buddhistic 
Nirvana, with the great paradox, “It is not this, and it is not that”’* And yet, 
even in the Hindu Bhagavad-Gita, maya tarns out to be not other than the 
Divine, but an emanation from Krishna, his 44 or ‘play’; and shunyata, according 
to Nagarjuna, is not meant as a negation of this world in favour of some 
‘nonempty’ other world, for ‘everything is real and is not real,/ Both real and 
not real,/ Neither real nor not real’.*? Closer, perhaps, to Lindsay is the earlier 
view of the-Gnostic-like Sankhyah branch of Hinduism which drew a sharp 
distinction between matter and spirit, and according to which spiritual monads 
become trapped in matter, while salvation consists in breaking free.'° 

All allegories, whatever their ideologic orientation, attempt to make intan- 
gibles tangible. But the mode for accomplishing this (especially when the 
subject matter is religious) is to harness supposed parallels between the phenom- 
enal and noumenal realms. In Lindsay’s case, when he is dealing with existing 
philosophies and beliefs, his allegorical method is clear and straightforward. 
We know that Joiwind ‘stands for’ (at minimum) self-sacrificing love; that 
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lofork personifies denial of self and duty; that Sullenbode represents sexual 
assion and intoxicating, erotic love; that Gleameil is a figura of aesthetic desire, 
nd so on. All are attached to the individual »#// which desires continuance 
nd pleasure (even if that pleasure paradoxically involves ascetic self-denial). 
It is also clear that Lindsay rejects these, not because he believes human exis- 
tence to be at bottom nihilistic or meaningless, but because all we presently 
know and experience — except for those strange (and even here somewhat 
distorted) moments of transcendent longing — is false." What sort of exis- 
tence is offered as an alternative, however, must, by the very necessity of its 
‘otherness’, remain unexpressed. The result is an allegory in which the reader 
knows what to reject — what is evil — and is told to reject it in favour of a 
greater good, but is left uncertain as to the attributes of that ultimate good. 
Clearly it is not anything we tend normally to associate with the term ‘good’, 
except perhaps to the extent that competitive ego-drives are, apparently, abol- 
ished. In most of Lindsay’s later novels, especially in The Haunted Woman and 
The Sphinx, but also to some extent in The Violet Apple and Devil’s Tor, Lindsay’s 
vision of the ideal is rather more conventional. In The Haunted Woman and The 
Sphinx the dull flatness of everyday reality is contrasted to a world of ancient 
and eternal beauty, and we have no trouble recognising a heightened and 
idealised version of present day reality. In the other two novels, Lindsay 
concludes with the coniunctio of a man and women who, in the case of The 
Violet Apple, join souls and set off to live a pastoral, idyllic life; or, in the case 
of Devil’s Tor, conceive a messianic child who will establish heaven on earth. 
In Arcturus, however, Lindsay was unwilling to cede an inch to accepted (or 
even conceivable) notions of the superlative and transcendent. 

i As a result, not only is this veil of apophasis thrown over Lindsay’s version 
of the absolute, by extension a certain shadow is cast over the practical, everyday 
world as well. That is to say, it leaves ambiguous any answer to the question, 
‘How should we then live?’ The only people in Arcturus who attain to Lindsay’s 
mystic vision are, significantly, all men who lived in the unreachable, legendary 
Past. These include the characters Broodviol, Hator, and Slofork. (Dreamsinter 
might be added to this list, though, like Lodd, we are told even less about him 
than the others.) Of the three, Slofork and Hator commit suicide, one by 
jumping into a chasm, the other by simply holding his breath. Broodviol, as 
his name suggests, spent his time meditating in a pit, then simply ‘grew melan- 
choly, and died’ (A, p.65). What is absent is any account of how such avatars 
lived from day to day: what sorts of actions they found compatible with a 
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philosophy which rejected all earthly actions not only as vanity, but as irre- 
deemably evil. Krag’s sardonic comment on Maskull’s adventures, ‘so you’ve 
been trying to find Surtur on your own account, during the intervals between 
killing and fondling’(4, p.229) seems to suggest that broadly speaking all 
earthly actions amount only to this. Hugh Drapier, just prior to his death in 
Devil's Tor, speaks of life as ‘that long middle hell of vanities, dreads and 
passions’ (DT, p.79). Likewise, the sole purpose behind Maskull’s quest was 
not, seemingly, to discover how to conduct himself while alive, but to learn 
that at present there is no ‘correct’ way to live. In a sense Maskull is faced 
with a dilemma not unlike Arjuna’s in The Bhagavad-Gita: how can he act if all 
action produces earth-binding karma? How can Maskull act if all temporal 
actions ate variant expressions of the ‘great sham’? Perhaps Maskull’s hard- 
won detachment from pleasure and the ‘fruits of action’ will, in the end, 
somehow free him to act in this conjurer’s world, just as Krishna assures 
Arjuna his selfless state of equanimity will free him from the tangle of samsara. 
But we are certainly not told that this is so. Krag concludes, ‘the great point 
is you are quitting this futile world’ (A, p.235). It is not surprising that Arcturus 
ends at precisely the point of Nightspore’s (apparent) return to the matter- 
bound realm of Crystalman. Actually Nightspore leaves unanswered Krag’s final 
question, ‘What do you mean to do?’(4, p.248). In light of what has gone 
before, what possible answer could he give? He is simply borne off on a raft 
into a nebulous darkness. If he intends to help others see through their 
delusions, one has to wonder why he would do so. Out of a sense of obliga- 
tion? Love? Duty? 

Philosophically this position represents no inadequacy on Lindsay’s part, 
anymore than in the paradox-laden thought of most mystics. It simply swerves 
at a rather sharp angle from the expected track of an affirmative allegory. 
Even in satiric allegories such as Gulliver’ Travels or Animal Farm there is usually 
a recognisable norm by which actions and ideas are being critiqued. With 
Lindsay, the closest we reach to such a standard is a negation, a detachment 
from all worldly activity. Pain is to be valued above pleasure, but only as a 
means to the annihilation of will and the awakening of the realisation that 
death is the highest consummation of life. In his Ascent of Mount Carmel, Saint 
John of the Cross could argue that ‘a genuine spirit seeks rather the distasteful 
in God than the delectable, leans more toward suffering than toward conso- 
lation, more toward going without everything for God than toward possession, 
and toward dryness and affliction than toward sweet consolation’.** Such 
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renunciation, it could be said, arises from dissatisfaction with earthly vulgarity 
and corruption, not unlike Schopenhauer’s when he writes: 


those who have once attained to the denial of the will to live strive with all 
their might to keep upon this path, by enforced renunciation of every kind, by 
penance and severity of life, and by selecting whatever is disagreeable to them, 
all in order to suppress the will, which is constantly springing up anew. 


The all-important difference between the two views, however, is the first is 
voiced only as a more-or-less temporary expedient. Asceticism will one day 
give way to a perfected existence in which those pleasures and beauties that 
require denial now will be purified and made holy, not annihilated beyond all 
recognition. For Lindsay, as for Schopenhauer, there is no such salvaging and 
purification. The existential attributes of Muspel are without parallel. Its essence 
defies signification even more so than the Tormancian primary colors s/fire 
and Jale which ‘can only be vaguely hinted at by: analogy’ (A, p.51). 

| This apophatic dimension will be seen to have certain affinities with such 
post-structuralist theorists of allegory as Jonathan Culler, Paul de Man, Stephen 
Greenblatt, and Maureen Quilligan who argue that allegory (to quote Culler) 
‘recognizes the impossibility of fusing the empirical and the eternal and thus 
demystifies the [Romantic] symbolic relation’.’* This, Lindsay would probably 
agree with. However, as fully developed and applied specifically to allegory, 
this postmodern standpoint is not entirely applicable to Lindsay. His work is 
not such that it systematically (or even unintentionally) undermines all points 
of reference, and thus by virtue of its generic constraints leaves its meaning 
endlessly inconclusive. For Lindsay clearly does demonstrate that his epistemo- 
logical and ontological schematic can be consistently and clearly allegotically 
expressed. He does not set out to demonstrate that all allegorical expression 
by its very nature arcs downward, failing to escape the linguistic vacuum of 
arbitrary self-reflexivity. He quite successfully and unambiguously does allegorise 
the idea that no object, language, or symbol can ever hope to convey or contain 
what is unequivocally ‘other’, and in so doing concludes that allegory as a 
literary medium can say something consistent and intelligible about ‘the way 
things really are’. 
| On the other hand, his philosophic subjectivism and semiotic in absentia ate 
moving in the direction of some modern allegorists of the inconclusive quest: 
Pynchon’s The Crying of Lot 49 and Beckett’s Waiting for Godot, for example. 
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Still, Lindsay’s Muspel is not ‘nothing’ in the same way it would be for Pynchon 
and Beckett: a mere fiction conjured up by the magic mirror of linguist refer- 
entiality. And though Lindsay obviously feels at a loss in this world, he does 
not feel clueless in the way this other, more reductive, class of allegorists 
frequently do. While problematic in its articulation, it must be stressed that 
Lindsay’s is not a nihilistic vision. In his own way Lindsay is fulfilling Dante’s 
dictum (as expressed in his ‘Letter to Can Grande della Scala’) that the func- 
tion of the spiritual allegorist was to ‘lead the reader from misery to bliss’. 
Lindsay’s allegory zs affirmative. But, in a manner typical of paradox, his alle- 
gory is so rigorously systematic it breaks with allegorical expectations and 
abandons rational philosophy so as to maintain its allegorical and philosophical consis- 
tency. Throughout Arcturus it is continually asserted that there is a real, absolute 
norm by which ideas and actions can be understood and judged. The diffi- 
culty in allegorical terms arises from the fact that this standard is philosoph- 
ically and significantly apophatic. Nightspore’s final metaphoric vision in the 
tower may appear to be the long-awaited revelation of such a touchstone but 
in practical, cognitive terms it is not. It does make unmistakably clear the condem- 
nation that is levelled at all the various manifestations and activities of Crys- 
talman. But the essence of the hereafter in Muspel is still simply ‘light’, moreover 
a light ‘of no colour’ which ‘resemble|s] nothing’, that is ‘supernatural and 
indescribable’ (A, p.225). All along, in fact, Muspel has served only as a conven- 
ient, but essentially opaque, marker: a vehicle with an undisclosable tenor. To 
complete the model, Lindsay’s allegory must be supplemented by some sort 
of non-verbal, intuitive insight originating external to the domain of the signi- 
fication itself. On the one hand, Muspel is neither a ‘symbol’ in the Romantic 
sense of the term (meaning that Lindsay was not trying to induce a mystical 
experience by recourse to a sacramental ectype); nor, on the other hand, does 
it fall within the realm of allegorical embodiment. To embody the truth behind 
it would be not to represent, but to misrepresent. 

This by no means sends Lindsay’s allegory crashing to the ground. It does, 
however, give one the rather giddy feeling of trying faithfully to follow in the 
pilgrim’s footsteps when he suddenly leaves the straight and narrow path and 
starts walking on aether. Here is the reader’s own ‘Gap of Sorgie’; and as on 
that unnerving knife edge Maskull ‘halted, stroked his beard, and wondered 
what his next step was to be’, so we too confront Lindsay’s allegorical impasse, 
listen for the drumbeat, and: ask, ‘what will it imply?’ (4, p.35). Thus, what 
began as a general tendency among Scottish fantasy authors to ‘deny images 
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even as they push them forward’, has with Lindsay (even more so than with 
the ever-excoriating Carlyle) been pursued, unflinchingly, to its logical 
endpoint. The result is a contradistinctive work of sensuous and sugges- 
tive imagery, utterly at war with the image-craving mind. Insofar as this 
world is enemy-occupied territory, Lindsay contends, we have no choice but 
to utilise the figural weapons of the enemy’s own making. Like the Gnostic 
messiah of the Gospel of Thomas, however, it remains Lindsay’s fundamental 
conviction that ‘whoever has known the world has found a corpse’, and 
that ultimate truth resides solely in ‘what hand has not touched and what 


| : , 
has not arisen in the heart of man’.>¢ 
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